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PROCEEDINGS. 

New York, October 16th and 17th, 1861. 



The regular Autumn Meeting of the American Oriental Society was 
convened in New York, on Wednesday, October 16th, 1861, at the Coun- 
cil-Room of the University of the City of New York. The Society was 
called to order by the President soon after 3 o'clock, p. m. 

The minutes of the last meeting having been read, the Directors an- 
nounced that they had appointed the Committee of Arrangements, with 
the addition of the Corresponding Secretary, a Business Committee for 
the meeting. Also, that they had accepted with thanks, on behalf of 
the Society, an invitation from Rev. "William Adams, D.D., to hold the 
evening session at his house, commencing at half past seven o'clock. 

It was further announced that 

Rev. Stephen Bush, Cohoes, N. Y., 

Rev. William Clark, Newburyport, Mass., and 

Mr. Russell Sturgis, London, 

had signified their acceptance of election, and become Corporate Mem- 
bers of the Society, since its last meeting ; and that the gentleman last 
named, Mr. Sturgis, had made himself a Life Member. 

The election of new members being next in order, all those persons 
recommended by the Directors were balloted upon, and chosen without 
dissent. As Corresponding Members, were elected 

Dr. A. 6. Paspati, Constantinople, and 
Rev. E. W. Syle, Shanghai, China. 

The Corresponding Secretary, Prof. Whitney of New Haven, laid on 
the table the correspondence of the last half year, and read such parts of 
it as were of a nature to interest the meeting. He had received from 
England the announcement of a prize offered through the Royal Asiatic 
Society for the best History and Exposition of the Vedanta System of 
Hindu Philosophy, to be written in English, French, or German, and 
handed in before October 1st, 1864; the prize is of £300, and is to be 
awarded by Professors Lassen of Bonn, Regnier of Paris, and Goldstucker 
of London. The requirements are: 1. A historical sketch of the origin 
and early development of the Vedantic doctrines ; 2. a dissertation on 
the text-book of the system, the Brahma-sutras ; 3. a literal translation 
of this work, and of Qankara's commentary upon it, to be accompanied 
by the original text of the autras ; 4. an explanation of the principal 
variations in doctrine exhibited by Vedantic writers posterior to Qankara. 

A letter from Rev. Homer B. Morgan, of Antioch, was read, announc- 
ing the despatch to the Society of the inscription-stone from Daphne, of 
which the inscription had been transcribed and translated in Vol. vi of 
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the Society's Journal. The Secretary added that this interesting monu- 
ment had come safely to hand, and would be made the subject of an ad- 
ditional communication at the present meeting. 

Farther was read a letter from Rev. Edward Webb, of Dindigal, South 
India — dated Madras, June 27, 1861 — accompanying an essay on the 
Scythian Affinities of the Dravidian Languages, which was itself later 
presented to the meeting. 

Communications were now called for, and the following were presented : 

1. On the Greek Inscription-Stone from Daphne, by Prof. James Had- 
ley, of Yale College. 

Prof. Hadley first briefly recapitulated the circumstances attending the discovery 
of the stone by Mr. Morgan, and his sending to this country the copies of its inscrip- 
tion which had been made the foundation of his own version and translation of it, 
published in the Society's Journal (vol. vi, pp. 550-55). He farther stated the cir- 
cumstances which gave it a special interest — such as its extent, its well ascertained 
date of 189 B. C, the distinction of the Syrian king, Antiochus the Great, to whose 
time it belongs, and, above all, its connection with the long-celebrated temples 
and worship of Apollo and Artemis at Daphne ; respecting these he entered 
into some illustrative details. He then went on to describe the stone, as it now 
stands in the Society's Cabinet at New Haven, and to give the results of a personal 
examination of it. It is irregularly broken off at the top, and there is nothing to 
forbid the conjecture, already expressed, that one or more lines have been lost in 
this way. The edyes of the slab have also been a little broken, especially on the 
left, causing the disappearance of sundry letters. The characters are somewhat 
irregular in form and size, and still more in interval from each other, so that the 
successive lines, which have all the same length upon the stone, are very unequal 
in the printed copy. They are, besides, so lightly traced as to have been very 
easily obliterated, and from this circumstance arises the chief difficulty in making 
out the inscription. In one or two places, where a number of letters are gone, the 
surface of the stone is smooth, with scarcely any appearance of depression : one 
might almost think that the passing of a sponge over them had wiped them out. 

Prof. Hadley also spoke of three conjectural readings proposed by the distin- 
guished archaeologist, G. F. Schomann, of Greifswald, who has reproduced the 
inscription, from the Society's Journal, in the German periodical Philologus, Vol. 
xvii (I860), p. 344 etc. These are: 1. vuiv for HMIN in line 20; 2. AaQwaiav for 
AAITTON in line 22; 3. awtdl-at (as subject of terra* i^tfitUs, 1.20) for 2TNTA- 
gON in line 31. In supporting his first and third changes, Schomann represents the 
king Antiochus as speaking in this document to the members of the city-council, and 

saying : " it shall be your care to instal " the person designated as high priest : 

while he accounts for the enormous intervening parenthesis of eleven lines as the 
peculiarity of a cumbrous and long-winded court-style. An inspection of the stone 
shows, however, beyond all reasonable doubt, that the forms HMIN and STN- 
TASON were correctly given in Mr. Morgan's copy. As regards the second change, 
A<n}x<auoi< for AAITTON, the letters given in the copy as ITT are very obscure ; 
and, though it does not seem possible to bring the traces on the stone into any con- 
nection with the *NAI which Schomann would recognize in them, yet this is perhaps 
hardly sufficient to justify the rejection of a reading which is so strongly recommended 
by its fitness for the place. 

The painstaking and accuracy with which Mr. Morgan's copies had been executed 
were referred to as deserving of high commendation : it had not been found possible, 
upon a study of the monument itself, to emend in a single point the readings which 
they had furnished or suggested. 

2. Evidences of the Scythian Affinities of the Dravidian Languages, 
condensed from Rev. R. Caldwell's Comparative Dravidian Grammar, by 
Rev. Edward Webb, of Dindigal, S. India.* 

* See the Society's Journal, Vol. vii (1862), where this article is to be printed in full. 
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The letter of Mr. Webb, by which this paper was accompanied, stated that he 
had been led by strictures made by the Corresponding Secretary, in a private com- 
munication to himself, on Mr. Caldwell's work, to give a renewed examination to 
the latter's arguments for the Scythian relationship of the Southern Indian lan- 
guages, and thnt his faith in them had thereby been increased ; while he had also been 
impressed with the opinion that their force was much diminished by their being 
scattered at large through Mr. Caldwell's volume, and that, were they presented in 
combination, their weight would be more clearly appreciated and more universally 
acknowledged. He had accordingly collected, combined, and condensed them, add- 
ing a few remarks and suggestions from other sources, in confirmation of the author's 
views. His article, after some introductory matter, treated of the Scythian affinity 
of the languages in question under the following heads : 1 . history of the Dravidian 
people ; 2. absence of physiological evidence to the contrary ; 3. evidence derived 
from religious usages ; i. evidence furnished by the Behistun tablets ; 6. evidence 
from grammatical analysis, as furnished by a consideration of a. the phonetic laws ; 
b. roots; e. nouns; d. numerals; e. pronouns; and/, verbs; 6. evidence from glos- 
sarial affinities. 

The paper was read by the Corresponding Secretary, who accompanied it with 
remarks upon the subjects discussed, and criticisms of the arguments presented. 

3. A Chart of Chinese Ethics, with a Translation, and Remarks on the 
Ethical Philosophy of the Chinese, by Rev. W. A. P. Martin, D.D., of 
Ningpo, China. 

The general character of the chart, which was exhibited to the meeting, was ex- 
plained by Dr. Martin : it laid no claim to originality, but was a successful and 
popular epitome and systematization of the national scheme of ethics. He then ex- 
plained its arrangement and contents. It consists of four parts : 1. An epitome 
of the Tahio, the first and most esteemed of the Confucian classics. This exhibits, 
in parallel columns, the rule of virtue and the art of government, the latter founded 
on the former, and the whole denominated the " Great Study," as the name signi- 
fies. The very title of this treatise has done much to give a preponderance to ethi- 
cal studies in China, and the tract itself has imparted a moral tone to the spirit of 
the empire, exerting, through more than twenty centuries, an influence as beneficent 
as it has been powerful. — 2. A chart of the heart. This places in contrast the traits 
of the virtuous and the vicious character, the dispositions from which they proceed 
being denominated Taou-sing and Jin-sing, the 'wisdom-heart' and the 'human 
heart.' The goodness of human nature is a prime article in the Chinese creed, but 
experience, opposed to theory, has led them to put " human " as the antithesis to 
" wisdom and virtue ; " and, in drawing a genealogical tree of the vices, the human 
heart is placed at the root. This inconsistency they reconcile by a hypothesis simi- 
lar to the Platonic account of the origin of evil. — 3. A chart of moral excellence. 
In this, the virtues are grouped in five families, under the heads of benevolence, 
justice, wisdom, good-faith, and politeness. This was shown to be more complete 
and Christian like than the Greek and Roman classification under their four cardi- 
nals. — 4. A chart of the vices, the counterpart of the foregoing, and intended as an 
aid in self-examination. The thorny path of self knowledge exhibits even in China 
here and there a traveller, but the religious sentiments of the Chinese are too feeble 
to make the study of the heart, and the practice of virtue, a familiar duty. — The 
work is valuable as a projection of the national mind : and, while it betrays a want 
of analytical power, and a very elementary stage in mental science, it gives unmis- 
takable evidence of a high state of civilization. The chart treated of was present- 
ed to the Society's Library by Dr. Martin, along with its translation. 

At the conclusion of the reading of this paper, the afternoon session 
of the meeting was, as before arranged, adjourned. 



At the evening meeting, held at the residence of Rev. Dr. Adams, the 
presentation of communications was resumed. 
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4. A Brahman's Sermon, with Remarks on the Popular Religion and 
Worship of the Hindus, by Rev. Nathan Brown, D.D., of New York, 
formerly Missionary in Assam. 

Dr. Brown began with a summary exposition of the popular religion of India, as 
distinguished from the abstruse metaphysical systems of the Hindu religious books. 
Its fundamental ideas are clear and simple. The universe consists of matter and 
spirit : the latter is God, the former the body or dress in which lie is clothed. All 
mind is Deity : as fire may be separated and become a thousand fires, which are 
still all the same fire, so the original Mind is divided into millions of minds, yet all 
are parts of the same whole. Minds pass from one body into another, and thus go 
on through an almost endless round of transmigration, before they are again ab- 
sorbed into the Deity. Two antagonistic principles are observed in constant operation 
— the principle of increase and preservation, and the principle of destruction : these 
opposing powers are Vishnu, the Preserver, and Sbiva, the Destroyer. Preaching, 
of course, bears no such part in the Hindu religious services and worship as in 
ours, yet it was not unusual, at religious festivals, for learned Brahmans to harangue 
the assembled crowds of their countrymen on matters of religion. Their man- 
ner was very quiet, their posture a sitting one, their style of delivery a cadenced 
monotone, and all gestures were eschewed : anything different from this was thought 
unsuited to the dignity and sacredness of the theme. Dr. Brown read in full such 
a harangue as is thus given : a great port of it had been taken down connectedly, 
as the report of a single actual address : but he had somewhat enlarged and com- 
pleted it by adding a few other of the commonplaces of these discourses. It be- 
gan with a lament over the degeneracy of modern times as compared with ancient, 
and the resulting judgments brought upon the country — in part, the domination of 
foreigners, and the intrusion of foreign teachers. The staple of the discourse con- 
sisted thenceforward in denunciations of the missionaries, and artful and ingenious 
appeals to the prejudices of the auditors against them and their doctrine. Dr. Brown 
was himself specially denounced, and threatened with misfortune, for having in his 
profane possession a adlagrama, or sacred stone, such as is revered by the Brahmans 
as a direct incarnation of Vishnu. The stone referred to was passed around for the 
inspection of the members present. It was of a rounded shape, rather larger than 
the fist, of a very dark green color, and open on one side into a hollow within, 
which showed the interior cavity of some fossil shell, apparently an ammonite. 

5. On Recent Explorations in the Lake Country of Eastern Equatorial 
Africa, by Mr. Daniel C. Gilruan, of Yale College. 

In this paper, Mr. Oilman gave a sketch of the history of opinion and of discov- 
ery with reference to the lake or lakes occupying a part of the eastern interior of 
Africa, between the equator and about 12" & latitude. It had been from ancient 
times a prevailing opinion that the Nile had its rise in a vast lake, and the Portu- 
guese, since their occupation of the Zanzibar coast, had told of a lake in the interior, 
which was also laid down on their maps, with uncertain position and limits. In 
1845, Mr. Cooley, of London, had carefully compared all the information obtained 
concerning this lake, aud attempted to fix its position and relations. The question 
was stated anew by Petermann in 1865. The same year, the Mombas missionaries, 
Rebmaiin aad Erhardt, sent home accounts which they believed correct of an im- 
mense inland sea, called Uniamezi or Ukerewe, very nearly as large as the Black 
and Caspian together. These, with the accompanying map, were published in Peter- 
mann's Geographische Mittheilungen, not without a skeptical re-examination of their 
authorities, and a consequent change of place of the lake, with a reduction of it to 
less than half the statea dimensions. In 1856, Capts. Burton and Speke set out in 
search of this sea, and discovered in 1858 a lake Tanganyika, occupying part of the 
area claimed for it: they estimated it to extend 250 miles north and south, with a 
breadth of 20 miles, and regarded it as absorbing, without an outlet, the river- 
system of that part of the continent. In another part of the same expedition, 
Capt. Speke came upon the southern extremity of the lake Nynnza, 850 miles to 
the northeast, and 2000 feet higher, which he regarded as the source of the Nile. 
Various expeditions are now approaching the region from different sides, and we 
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may hope soon to receive a full solution of the various questions raised about it. 
Speke has again set out inland from Zanzibar, for the exploration of the Ny anza : 
Petherick is ascending the Nile to meet him : Livingstone is on the southern edge 
of the region, and has explored one small lake, the source of a branch of the Shire, 
and separated from another lake — perhaps the Nyassa — by but a narrow interval. 
Other explorers of less consequence are laboring to penetrate the same country. 
Mr. Oilman's discussion of the subject was illustrated by maps, and by charts 
which presented the views and theories and discoveries of the different writers and 
travellers to whose works reference was made. 

6. On the Ruins of Ancient Nineveh, by Rev. Dwight W. Marsh, Mis- 
sionary in Eastern Turkey, lately stationed at Mosul. 

Mr. Marsh's object was, by an oral description of these ruins, to convey as lively an 
impression as possible of their situation, extent, and present appearance. He first 
described the general aspect of the plain, with its background of mountains, as seen 
from the house-tops of Mosul : he indicated the site and appearance of the mounds 
upon this plain which cover the remains of the city, both as seen from Mosul, and 
as beheld by one riding over and among them — the great circuit of the wall of the 
city, with the two principal mounds of Kouyunjik and Nebbi Yunus in it, and the 
remoter outlying series of mounds, from Khorsabad on the north to Nimroud on the 
south. He gave an account of the method of the excavations undertaken by Layard 
and others, and the look of the edifices as laid open by them, and explained the 
mode of construction of the latter, as raised upon immense elevated platforms, com- 
posed of long narrow halls of great height, which were separated by heavy walls 
of unburnt brick, lined at the base with the well-known sculptured slabs of gypsum, 
and covered with wooden roofs. He pointed out the evidences that the buildings 
were destroyed by fire, and, referring to the interesting and difficult question of 
how their ruins had become covered as at present under mounds of earth, said that 
he could not explain it otherwise than by their having become, during the twenty 
centuries of their ruined state, filled up and enveloped by dust and sand blown into 
and over them from the neighboring plains during the heat and dryness of summer: 
in connection with this, he spoke of the violent dust-storms and sand-spouts which 
are often seen sweeping through the valley. 

Reference being made to the battle field of Arbela, the scene of the final conflict 
between Alexander and Darius, Mr. Marsh was drawn on by inquiries to point out 
its precise situation, and set forth the circumstances by which its identity is estab- 
lished. 

"With this the reading of communications was closed for the evening, 
and, after an hour or two of social intercourse and festivity, the Society 
separated. 



The Society reassembled on Thursday morning, Oct. 17th, at 9 o'clock, 
in the Law lecture-room of the University. 

After the transaction of a few matters of business, Prof. Charles Beck, 
of Cambridge, introduced the subject of the very illiberal management 
of the Vatican Library, in the past and at present, and the almost insu- 
perable difficulties thrown in the way of scholars who desired to make 
acquaintance with its treasures, or use them for the benefit of the world — 
difficulties of which he had himself, within no long time, made experi- 
ence. He referred to the prospect that Rome might at an early day 
become a part of the Kingdom of Italy, and thought it would not be 
impertinent or out of order to request our Minister at Turin to use his in- 
fluence in putting an end to the present style of administration of the 
Library, and introducing a system which should render its collections 
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readily accessible to those who are qualified and desirous to use them. 
He therefore moved the adoption of the following resolutions : 

Resolved, That the American Minister in Italy be respectfully requested to use, 
at the earliest opportunity that may offer and in such a manner as he may deem ex- 
pedient, his influence in bringing about a change in the administration of the Vatican 
library. 

Retained, That the President and Corresponding Secretary be requested to com- 
municate, with a suitable explanation, the foregoing resolution to the American 
Minister in Italy, 

The offering of communications was then resumed. 
7. Notes on the City of Yedo, by Dr. R. Lindau ; communicated by 
Rev. E. W. Syle, of Shanghai, China. 

This paper was a detailed and elaborate description of the Japanese capital, 
founded on native documents and on personal observations. After describing its 
geographical position and general situation, Br. Lindau takes up the different quar- 
ters of the city, in the following order : 1. The suburb of Honjo, on the east side of 
the Ogava river; 2. Siro, theiniperial castle, the nucleusof the city proper ; 3. Soto- 
siro, " outside the castle," separated from the castle and from the Midzi respectively 
by broad canals ; the portion of it between the castle and the bay and Ogava river 
being the true commercial city ; 4. Midzi, " habitation-town,'' extending out into the 
country on every side except toward the bay. The author goes through in succes- 
sion the districts into which these principal divisions are subdivided, specifying .the 
temples, palaces, and other things of interest which they severally contain, and in- 
dicating the character of their population ; naming also the principal roads, canals, 
and bridges. In a general recapitulation and summary, he distributes as follows the 
85 square kilometres (each about -f- s of a sq. mile) which he estimates the whole 
city to cover: paddy-fields, 26$; temples, 19$; palaces, 80$; residences of the 
population at large, only the small remainder, or 8$ square kilometres. The popu- 
lation he estimates much below the number usually reckoned, or at 1,555,000, divi- 
ded between followers of the great princes, 90.000; followers of the lesser princes, 
342,000; imperial officials, 150,000; priests. 200,000 ; merchants and other residents 
(by actual census in 1857), 573,000 ; floating population, 200,000. The external 
aspect of the city is described as imposing from a distance, but rather poor and 
mean from within : in riding through it, one might alternately think he was passing 
through a flourishing village, or the handsome park of a rich proprietor, or a manu- 
facturing city with a poor population. The finest sight to be seen in it is the cor- 
tege of a prince, making its way through the streets. Vehicles drawn by beasts of 
burden are unknown, and horsemen are very rarely to be seen. 

The description was illustrated by Mr. Syle by reference to a large colored Japa- 
nese map of the city, borrowed by him for the occasion. 

After the reading of this paper was finished, Dr. Martin exhibited to 
the meeting a smaller map of Yedo, as also a map of Nagasaki, both, 
which he had brought for presentation to the Society's Cabinet. He 
likewise showed an impression from the face of the Nestorian monument 
of Si-ngan Fu, brought for a similar purpose, but which, as the Society 
already possessed two counterparts of it, he should dispose of in another 
manner : like the Society's copies, it presented only the two lines of Es- 
trangelo characters which run along the principal Chiuese inscription, 
and not the rest of the Syriac portion of the inscription. The subject of 
this famous inscription being thus introduced, reference was made by the 
Corresponding Secretary to a somewhat flippant criticism, coming from 
a German source (Zeitsch. d. Deut. Morg. Gesellschaft, xiv. 173), upon Mr, 
Wylie's article respecting it, printed in Volume v. of the Society's Journal, 
and Dr. Martin was inquired of as to the state of opinion among Chinese 
scholars, native and foreign, in China itself, touching the disputed question 
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of the authenticity of the inscription. He replied that he knew of no 
foreign scholar of note who questioned its authenticity ; and as to the 
Chinese, it had not apparently entered into their heads to doubt it. : the 
question was no question at all to them. He strongly supported the gen- 
uineness of the inscription, as a work of the period and authorship to 
which it laid claim. Its forgery by Chinese hands he regarded as an ut- 
ter impossibility ; and even with Jesuit aid, it was so exceedingly improb- 
able as to be virtually impossible. 

8. On Lepsius's Standard Alphabet, by Prof. W. D. Whitney, of Yale 
College. 

Prof. Whitney stated that he had been repeatedly inquired of, by missionaries and 
others, during two or three years past, respecting the merits of Lepsius's " Standard 
Alphabet for reducing Unwritten Languages to a Uniform Orthography in European 
Letters" (Leipsic, 1855 : London, do.), and that he had been led thereby, and by the 
general interest of the subject, to give the work a careful examination, of which he 
presented the results in this paper. He began with considering the general aspects 
of the question, setting forth the end to be attained and the difficulties in the way 
of attaining it ; he detailed the qualifications required for treating such a matter 
successfully, and showed the especial fitness of Lepsius for the work : in this, and 
in the extensive approbation and adoption which the work had received at the hands 
of literary and missionary associations, he saw powerful reason for regarding it in 
the most favorable light possible, and aiding in securing its general acceptance. He 
then went on to examine and criticise in detail the analysis of spoken sounds, and 
the rules for transcription laid down, and the system of signs for sounds selected by 
Prof. Lepsius : — but as the paper is expected to appear in full in the next Number 
of the Society's Journal, it is not necessary to give here any fuller statement of its 
contents. 

In the course of the discussion which followed the reading of this communication, 
Messrs. Martin and Syle explained to the meeting the methods of transcription of 
the Chinese vernacular dialects adopted by the missionaries in China. 

9. On the Chronicle of Sulpicius Severus, as edited by Dr. J. Bernays 
of Breslau, by Prof. Charles Beck, of Cambridge. 

Prof. Beck gave a summary account of the life and literary activity of Severus, 
as reported by his editor. He referred particularly to his connection or sympathy 
with certain heretical sects of his time, which were persecuted and repressed by the 
civil rulers, and pointed out passages in his Sacred History where he had slightly 
altered or added to the scriptural account, evidently in covert allusion to these and 
other events of his own period. Such alterations were regarded by Bernays as of 
little or no account, but Prof. Beck thought them important, as indicating that the 
chronicler was not altogether above amending his authorities where it suited his own 
purposes. He then went on to the principal topic discussed in his paper — namely, 
Severus's account of the circumstances preceding and attending the capture of Jeru- 
salem, in which he differs greatly from Josephus respecting Titus's purpose as re- 
gards the destruction of the temple and city, as well as the good faith of his offers 
of peace during the siege. Prof. Beck offered a full synopsis of Beruays's elaborate 
argument intended to prove that Severus was upon this matter more trustworthy 
than Josephus, who wrote under the influence of Titus himself, and that he had de- 
rived his facts from the part of the History of Tacitus now lost. He then, while 
doing full justice to the great learning and ingenuity displayed by Bernays, pro- 
ceeded to answer his arguments, and to show that they lacked a sufficient founda- 
tion, and did not touch the credibility of Josephus, whose account was much more 
to be relied upon than that of the later chronicler. 

The hour fixed upon for adjournment having arrived, the Directors gave 
notice that the next meeting of the Society would be held in Boston, on 
Wednesday, May 21, 1862 ; a vote of thanks to the authorities of the 
University for the use of their rooms, kindly afforded for the occasion, 
was passed ; and the Society adjourned. 



